CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 



1.1 Setting 

Iroonda is a Papuan language spoken in Sandaun Province (West Sepik) of Papua 
New Guinea. Its speakers number 274 according to the census of September 1983. 
They live in two major villages and a few small hamlets clustered around Imonda 
government station, which is located at approximately 3°20' South latitude/ 
141°10 East longitude. The names of the two villages are Pos (grass) and Mol 
(daughter) . 



1.1.1 Historical remarks 

The Imonda trace their history to an area, to the north-west, across what is 
currently the border with the Indonesian province of Irian Jaya. They have been 
at and around the present location for many generations. Probably the earliest 
contact with people from outside New Guinea was with Malay bird of paradise 
hunters around the turn of this century. The western part of New Guinea had 
been part of the eastern Indonesian trade network since * time immemorial ' , the 
two most important trade 'items' being birds of paradise and slaves. Bronze 
finds in the Lake Sentani area suggest that this early trade may have reached 
further towards the eastern part of the island at some stage . What is fairly 
clear is that when European exploration of New Guinea began, this trade did not 
reach beyond Geelvink Bay along the north coast. The Malay traders ventured 
east of Geelvink Bay in the second part of last century and established a 
settlement in Humboldt Bay, just across the present border on the north coast. 
From their foothold in Humboldt Bay, they went inland, crossing the then 
practically non-existent border, and penetrated quite far into the Sepik area. 
The traders crossed the Bewani mountains to the south of Imonda and spread over 
an area that was delimited by the Sepik to the south and roughly 142° 30' East 
longitude. In places the contact between the Malays and the local people 
appears to have been rather sustained, as European explorers in the thirties 
and forties encountered locals who were fluent in Malay (see for instance 
McCarthy 1936:12 and Allied Geographical Section 1943:140). As for the Imonda 
area, no knowledge of Malay seems to have spread there. In fact, people are 
not aware that the language of these early intruders and the one they were 
exposed to during the Dutch period (see below) were identical. Nowadays, 
people have only a vague idea of these trading visits and no-one is left who 



has any first-hand knowledge. Neither the language of the Imonda people, who 
knew the Malays by the name of sue-na-id men of fire, nor any of the surrounding 
related languages (on the Papua New Guinea side of the border, at any rate) , 
seem to have been influenced by the Malay spoken by the bird traders (for more 
details on this early contact, see Appendix (C) ) . 

The plume trade collapsed in the twenties and it was not until World War 2 that 
other outsiders arrived on the scene. This time it was the turn of the 
Japanese army which had to retreat inland under American pressure. It would 
appear that they stayed at Imonda for a few days, where they got involved in 
a few skirmishes with frightened locals of whom two were killed. Having 
availed themselves of the local women, burned down houses and slaughtered pigs, 
the Japanese went further westwards where they were annihilated in a bombing 
raid. 

After the war, the next outsiders to arrive were the Dutch. The border was at 
that stage still ill-defined and the Australians, who controlled what is now 
Papua New Guinea, showed little interest in ascertaining the exact position of 
the border. It was therefore only natural for Dutch influence to spill over 
the border, as they were more active on the other side in westernising the 
people. The area on the eastern side of the border that was under Dutch 
control is known as the Waris enclave (see Van der Veur 1966) , as it is inhabited 
by speakers of the Waris language, a close relative of Imonda. Many of the 
Waris went to Dutch schools where they learned Malay, in which many are still 
perfectly fluent. The Dutch did not establish any schools at Imonda, but went 
there regularly (and also further east) on patrols on which they hired people as 
carriers, or for work in Hollandia (present-day Jayapura) and other places. 
Thus, the Imonda too were strongly exposed to the Malay language and many had a 
fair grasp of it. Along with the Dutch came Western material culture and the 
associated Malay vocabulary, both of which were taken over by the people. Today 
there are hundreds of Malay loanwords in Imonda and related languages. The 
loanwords are mainly nouns used to refer to newly introduced objects, but there 
are also others such as verbs, adjectives or interjections. The influence of 
Malay did not reach beyond loanwords. 

With the imminent Indonesian takeover of Dutch New Guinea, the Australians 
moved into the Waris area and assumed control in 1962. After that, the impor- 
tance of Malay declined rapidly and it was replaced by Tok Pisin. Today all 
Imonda villagers are perfectly fluent in Tok Pisin and it is this language which 
is likely to be the greatest challenge to the integrity of Imonda in the future. 
So far, the influence of Tok Pisin seems to have been limited to loanwords of 
which there are a great many, some of them actually replacing previous Malay 
loanwords; for some aspects of the influence of the Malay language see Appendix 
(C). 

After the arrival of the Australians, Imonda was made into a subdistrict station 
and an airstrip was built there. This prompted the coming of a fairly large 
number of people from surrounding areas, some of whom spoke unrelated languages, 
a fact which helped to further spread the use of Tok Pisin. Up to 1962, the 
Imonda used to live on a hill in an easily defensible village now called 'Imonda 
on the Rocks'. They then split into two groups and established the two villages 
previously mentioned, Mol and Pos, in more accessible terrain. Papua New Guinea's 
independence in 1975 brought no changes to the people of Imonda and development 
has been very slow indeed and is likely to remain slow for some time to come. 



1.1.2 Imonda and its surrounding languages 

In 1973 Laycock published a preliminary classification of the languages of the 
Sepik area. There we find Imonda listed as a member of the Waris family of 
languages, which, in conjunction with two other language families, make up the 
Border Stock, which in turn belongs to the Trans-New Guinea Phylum, which 
comprises a large percentage of Papuan languages (Laycock 1973) . The languages 
assigned by Laycock to the Waris family are as follows: Manem, Senggi, Waris, 
Waina-Sowanda, Daonda, Simog and Amanab. Manem and Senggi are spoken almost 
exclusively on the Indonesian side of the border. Waina-Sowanda is spoken to 
the south of Imonda and has villages on either side of the border. As far as 
the Papua New Guinea side is concerned, this language must be split in two. 
One is spoken at the villages of Umeda and Punda and I have (arbitrarily) opted 
for the name Punda in this grammar. I have chosen Sowanda as the name for the 
rest of the original Waina-Sowanda language area. Amanab lies further to the 
south and seems to have only a few speakers on the Indonesian side. The 
languages of Daonda and Simog are to be found to the east of Imonda (see map 
in Appendix (A) ) . 

As far as Imonda is concerned, Laycock listed it as a dialect of Waris, saying 
that it is "very distinct, and is regarded by Imonda villagers as a separate 
language" (Laycock 1973:46). This is certainly not the place to go into the 
vexed problem of how different two speech varieties have to be — if this is 
indeed the criterion — to warrant their being given independent language 
status. I will just note that: first, Imonda and Waris are indeed considered 
to be two different languages by the speakers of both languages. Second, 
mutual intelligibility is absent. The Imonda are in general able to speak 
Waris, but not vice versa. Frequently, communication between the two groups 
is carried out in Tok Pisin. Lastly, it needs to be mentioned that Daonda 
and Imonda may be in fact more closely related to one another than either is 
to Waris. 
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